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on turning to Squier's *' Serpent- worship in America," find 
numerous other examples both figured and described. Fig. 66 is 
from a Mexican MS. 

In Christian Art the serpent, or asp, is often represented as in 
Fig. 62, trampled under foot, to denote the triumph of the good 
over the evil principle. Our illustration is from an efi&gy in the 
Temple Church. 

Though the serpent is thus ordinarily employed, both in 
ancient and modern times, and by Pagan and Christian, as a 
symbol or emblem, undoubtedly many illustrations might be 
brought forward where its introduction arises solely from the ease 
with which its lithe and flexible form may be treated ; hence we 
often see it in modern jewellery as a ring or bracelet — an idea 
we venture to think essentially vulgar and repulsive. Fig. 63 is 
from a printer's mark of the Middle Ages. 

Other reptile forms are less commonly met with. The tortoise 
figures in two or three instances in the classical remains in the 
British Museum. It is in one case associated with Venus ; but 
was more especially sacred to Hermes, the corresponding deity 
to the Mercury of the parallel mythology. The beliefs of the 
Greeks and Romans were, we need scarcely say, very similar, 
though the attributes were at times somewhat different, and the 
names bestowed were not identical. 

The lizard figures largely in old work, but is more especially 
met with in Christian Art ; not indeed from any particular 
meaning ordinarily attached to it, but because, less repulsive 
from its associations than the serpent and dragon, it with equal 



readiness lent itself to ornamental requirements, and is therefore 
largely found in the old MSS. or entwined amidst the foliage of 
the stone-carving of our cathedrals and other Mediaeval 
buildings. 

The British Museum gives us one example of a frog-headed 
goddess, and the crocodile figures from time to time in ancient 
examples therein preserved. Arsinoe, or Crocodilopolis, the 
leading city in Middle Egypt, was the chief seat of the worship 
of this creature. A large effigy of an alligator occurs on a high 
hill in Ohio, the work of a people of whom nothing is now 
known. The city of Nismes bears a golden crocodile on a field 
of blue as its heraldic device, and the form is occasionally met 
with elsewhere in blazonry. 

Descending to still lower organisms, the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians (Fig. 61) at once occurs to the mind ; examples of it 
are exceedingly common in all collections of Egyptian anti- 
quities. Fig. 64, the bee, is from a coin of Ephesus. The coins 
of the Greek colony ofMetapontum frequently bear on one side a 
grasshopper, the device also, it will be remembered, of Gresham, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange. The bee and the butterfly 
also occur in English heraldry. Many species of insects 
are very beautiful both in form and colouring, and would well 
repay a more attentive regard at the hands of our designers. 
Fig. 65 is but one illustration of many that might be given, con- 
firmatory as we believe of our commendation. Even where not 
actually introduced in work, the colour suggestions they afford 
would often be found of service and value. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



G. DoR^, Painter. 



ALMS-GIVING. 
[Frontispiece) 



J. Saddler, Engraver. 




JUDGING from the countenances of the group of 
mendicants which almost bar the entrance to the 
church, one would assign this scene to a Spanish 
locality ; the lady herself, too, has many of the 
characteristics, both in person and in dress, of 
the upper class of females of that country. Only 
in Spain or in Italy — in the latter preeminently — 
would such a gathering be allowed at the church-door. But how- 
ever unwelcome and importunate these beggars may be in reality, 
they form a very attractive group pictorially : with the alms-giver 
as a central figure, who is in the act of dropping a coin into the 
hat of a black-eyed child carried in the arms of an elder sister, as 
it seems, for the girl is too young to be its mother. Looking at 
the position of the child's feet, she must be a cripple, so twisted 
are they. Behind this group is an old man, blind probably, but 
evidently an urgent beggar, if not an impostor, notwithstanding 
the rolls of beads he carries in his hands as aids to devotion. We 
like better the looks of the dog, his faithful companion : his plea, 
as he turns up his eyes to the donor of gifts, is irresistible. The 
opposite side of the composition shows a miscellaneous grouping, 
but neither among them, nor, indeed, among the others, is there 
the least appearance of extrerne destitution : even the children are 
round-faced and plump. In the background is seated a handsome 
young mother with a babe. In front of her is a blind woman — at 
least her eyes are closed — who has three children under her 
charge ; and in the foreground is a young girl .of interesting fea- 
tures, and with hair flowing gracefully over her neck and shoulders : 
she, it may be assumed, is a wandering musician, as a tambourine 
is in her hand. 

COMICAL DOGS. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 

Every phase, real or assumed, of dog-life Landseer made the 
subject of his pencil ; farce, comedy, or tragedy, it has well been 
said, is to be found in some of his groups. 
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' Comical Dogs ' was exhibited at the British Institution in 1836 ; 
it has never been engraved till now, but there is a recent engra- 
ving, by Mr. T. O. Barlow, A.R.A., of the finished study for this 
picture, called ' Little Strollers.' Whether the animals were 
sketched from the life, being dressed up for the occasion, or 
whether the composition suggested itself to the artist's mind when 
humorously disposed, and was afterwards worked out without 
models, there is no record, but we should be inclined to think the 
former ; anyhow, here they are, certainly a comical pair. The 
Scotch terrier, with his cap stuck all awry on his head, and his 
eyes half closed, yet looking canny, seems to be "unco' fou ; " at 
his feet lies his master's 7nMll for snuff. A more sedate face has 
his companion, and she is able to carry herself steadily though 
seated on her hind legs ; but the short pipe in the mouth is sug- 
gestive of a bad habit, especially in a female, which even the snow- 
white cap, high-crowned, and apparendy "got up" by the hands 
of some skilful French laundress, almost fails to balance on the 
score of respectability. There is wonderful life in the countenances 
of both dogs, though the expression of each is so different. 



JOHN HENRY FOLEY, RA. 
Engraved by G. Stodart, from the Bust by Thomas Brock. 

This bust may be accepted as a tribute of the respect and 
esteem a pupil entertained for his master, Mr. Brock having been 
many years in the studio of Foley. Mr. Brock modelled this bust 
solely for the pleasure of doing it, Foley giving him several sittings 
for it a few months prior to his lamented death. 

We have had many opportunities of recording our opinions of 
the genius of Foley ; it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to touch 
upon the subject again, further than to say tfiat his name must 
always stand among the greatest of British sculptors. It may, in 
fact, be questioned whether any sculptor of modern times, what- 
ever his nationality, has produced finer and grander equestrian 
statues than did John Henry Foley. Mr. Brock has produced a 
striking and life-like bust of his deceased friend and preceptor. 
We should have preferred it, however, without the cap he wore in 
the studio, which certainly detracts from the dignity and expressive- 
ness of the face. 
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